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If ve are going to rnake a rnore effective system, it is going to he by using outside 
resoiivcesy creating uhat people have called "a learning society", an educational community , 
including trie educational unit of the family. That seems to be the direction and I think 
"it can only be done by recognizing the political necessity of going in that direction. 

I trvink there is going to he a tremendous &rphasis on adult education, I think we are 
moving into a completely different society. We have been hooked by what one might call 
the production/consumption/waste society. That Kind of society is very quickly passing 
away. I don't need to tell you why: we know there sre limits to our energy resources, 
tremendous limits to various unrenewable resources: we know that the combination of in- 
flatioT and unemployment is only a part of the problem. Mr. Trudeau talks about changing 
our values. The only change that we can make today to produce any happiness i ■ content- 
ment for people will be a change towards a learning society in which people wi i 1 learn 
rather than concern themselves entirely with material goods. The period of growth is well 
over, it is gone^ and the only kind of growth which is non- pollutCvc ard non-inflationajnj 
is the growth in intellectual and spiritual vulues. 

Those are the directions that I see taking place. I would now like to open it up for 
some discussion and get some of your reactions. 

There seems to be a trend now for more government participation or intervention. 

W. PITMAN 

This goes back to the teachers' unwillingness to recognize that they are part of a political 
system. I think that if we were aware of the real politics of education, we would have 
recognized that we can control the situation in our own school! , in our own neighbourhood 
much more easily than we can control things in Queen's Park. Therefor?, t},e emphasis on 
the part of the profession and the administration should he towards trying to get more and 
more power back to the schools because we can, I think, once we recognize the political 
realities, control that political situation much more effectiv3ly if we are prepared to do 
the things that are necessary in that community; if we are prepared to develop family edu- 
cation; if we are prepared to put kids out into the community, to develop a curriculum which 
relates to that community. That's what I think is the long-term direction. We must believe 
that the right things can perhaps better decided within the local school, the locrd ^ 
community, by local teachers and a local administration, I think once te.'2chers recognize 
that political reality (they can't go their own way anyhow), then you will start seeing 
teachers cope with that. 

QUESTION 

What I'm saying is that locally you may decide that formal education, adult education, 
community education, all of these things are good things. But in our province right now 
we have no control - all of those programs are going to cost money. 

W, PmiAN 

Not necessarily. Let me suggest 'chis to you. I have neve'' yet been convinced of any 
argument for keeping kids in schoo! who are six years old, from 9:00 to 3:30 or 4:00 and 
also keeping kids in school who are seventeen or eighteen, from 9:00 to 3:30- I have never 
been able to understand why the tin.e parame^^r is so tied to learning. To force the teaching 
profession and administration in ail these .hools to keep these kids on ice for that number 
of Isours every day has not been proven educ ;tional ly valid. 

COyj'ltiNT 



They are really baby-sitting. 
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That's the very point I want to get to. I could never understand why a five-year-old can 
only be in school for half a day, and a six-year-old is in school for a full day. What 
the teaching profession has to do is not to accept that as "given". There has never been 
any attempt to reach out to the local commupity and say: "What do you want vour kids 
to do? Do you want us to keep them isolated, sitting here, being bored? Do you want your 
teachers to be simply baby-sitting or do you want them to do something effective?" In 
Grades 1 , 2 and 3, for example, how long in a school day do kids V?arn in any kind of 
intense, dynamic way? How often does that take place and for how long? I would say it 
certainly doesn't ta'-p nlace from nine o'clock in the morring until four o'clock in the 
afternoon. You can't learn in that kind of a time paramet ' and I Jop't believe kids can. 
I think the comi^unity is hooked into "what is". 

It's centralized, the fact that they are to be in school from nine to four; but what's 
not centralized is what you can do with them in that time parameter. You could provide 
community experiences for them; you could provide more athleti-: and recreational oppor- 
tunities for them in that time parameter. Jcan-oacquc^ liouj^ica-' was writing years and 
years ago about naturalness - I think we could use the time of our teachers and ourselves 
much more productively if we got "off the kick" that we had to keep them in groups of 35. 
in classroom periods, from nine o'clock in the morning until 3:30 in the afternoon. Think 
of all the things we could do to break out of that time lock. 



Politics is not only taking place in Ottawa. Politic? is people who are going to fight 
Trudeau; politics is the O.S.S.T.F. There are so many facets of political power ... 

W. FITMAIJ 

You are quite right. If a school decided it was going to put a priority on reaching out 
to the connunity, not keep kids hooked into the system as much; if the community decided 
they really wanted seme changes and the teachers could convince chem of this in a sophis- 
ticated period of debate and discussion, do you think anv politician would really go 
against that? Do you think any civil servant is going to say: "Hold on now, that is not 
quite what we ffxpect to be going on in the school at three o'clock in the afternoon". I 
don't think so. That's the whole point - we have never thought of politics and education 
in these kinds of terms. I thir/^. thcro u: y:o I:.' 't to icluzt l'cik do orcc get Uu; io^^.i 
cor^^munity behind uc:. 

QUESiIOiJ 

I agree, but I think it's very hard to implement, 

V. PITi'lAiJ 

I couldn't agree more, but the first thing you have to do is have a commitment to a 
conceptualization of what is rcul cdu^^z.o- and I think also you have to lose that 
commitment to all the structures which we feel very comfortable about. If we can just 
break away from some of those loyalties in orde^- to make thot kind of a jump, I think 
that all kinds of things can happen. 

I don't think the cormiunity is ready to tell us what they need. I think one of the things 
we have to recognize is that the comiiiunity says: "Look, you don't have to tell us what we 
need". 
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Fine. If they are going to say that then first they have to tell us what the alternatives 
are. Then the question comes up: "But what do we do?" W}iat do they uant ur> U do? Wc 
have never asked them that before. We imposed our particular structure on them - the con- 
cept of time spent equals education achieved. We have that philosophy of education, we get 
all our fundings on that basis: The number of kids you have equals the amount of money you 
are going to get from Queen's Park. As long as we are prepared to accept those concepts 
as our educational reality, then we deserve what we get. 

QUESTION 

I think you have to be careful about finding out from the community what they want, because 
iny guess is that most communities seem to be a little too far to the right, 

W. PITMAN 

That's quite true. The point is they will tell you what they think kids need on the basis 
of what they got 25 years ago. Politically, that is a dilemiiia. When we are talking about 
community education and developing the community thought, that's the starting point you 
have to work v/ith. Then you have the task of deciding how you bring that community along 
and how do you change that view. These same people who are saying this are also reading 
?ojfler's "Future Shock", are also reading "Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance", 
These are best-sellers, somebody must be reading them - some people in your school. The 
human development movement is just exploding all over th3 place. The school seems almost 
isolated from all the things that are going on. There is just a mass of these books being 
read all over the place, yet the school system is going along as if nothing had happened 
at all. That's what happens when you separate your thinking about politics and education. 

QUESTION/ 

You have said that the educational systen; is not going to solve this as it is currently 
constituted. First of all, we can't touch the rredia, and the government hasn't really 
directed anything to the med'a. It looks to me that we arvr well on the way to self-des- 
truction. Maybe not this time around out the next time around, when teachers go on 
strike, maybe the people of Canada will demand change. 

W. PITMAN 

Once the teachers :>triko for higher pay, that focuses everything into an economic fight 
and I don't think it is :ikely to be positive. The strategy you are suggesting is to 
strike to make Canadians realize that they Jon't need schools, that they don't need the 
kind of schools we have. I'm not sure that that will happen. Would the O.S.S.T.F. and 
the teache/s' organizations be prepared to see these changes take place? What happens 
unfortunately in a strike is that anybody who contributes to the educational process is 
a scab. The main problem is to get the teachers back to work. I don't think that the 
teachers of Ontario, when they are in the midst of a strike and are not having any pay 
coming in... I don't think they are likely to look upon any alternative schooling or 
alternative educational opportunity as being a positive contribution. They will look 
upon it really as a form of scabbing against the teaching profession. That's the problem. 
Now if the O.S.S.T.F. were to say: Let's see what excitir/: things can happen- groups in 
basements, meeting in the librery; regrouping of kids to set up a social service agency, 
to help the aged, etc... What I'm just questioning is whether the strike strategy will 
work . 

.^,Ut.'^^'Ti 'JN 

One of the things I woula like to see, in line with what you mentioned earlier, is the 
right that the parents are looking for. It's a reaction, and / I'-.i'y t'lf :\f:,:'f 
co'jirty, 1 -lon't t.h'}i> i'":. :/ i .^.c--'. • , I think that's the way it is because that's 
the way it is and I don't think we are going to change that because all that happened 
generations ago. Just as the organization of secondary schools is the same it has been 
for years, the same as ou^r political party system - we have political parties, we have 
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a pretTiier. Who sa/s ..o '-.oe'J a p^e(itio^^' We havo cabiriot i;m n i sff.M-s , wo havL' a t-eLkui.j 
order behind them ami those ii:en and wo.,:e- iiave a-^pi r\it ion^ in life thai follow a very 
■ iefinite route, not necessarily always fcr tiio Health Mini'.tt'y u.' whatevc-)-. It's pel 
ticdl , it's personal gain. 



That is certainly a widely held vie^ and you are perhaps riyht 
think that there are payoffs. •' • : r 



On the other nand, I 

The unfortunate thing 
t creates problems , i t 



'is^ that now, I think, everybody looks upon change as a drag - 
doesn't solve problems. It's much easier to stay with the known than to leap mto the 
unknown The payoff I think could be a much more positive and exciting lifestyle. I see 
more leisure for teachers, getting out of the classroom more often; having more variety m 
life. Quite frankly, and I'm being very personal here, I started teaching farther back 
than I would like to remember, in the early fifties, and as I look back on it now 
there are some days when I say to myself: I would love to go back to a classroom al 1 day 
and not have all the hassling I listen to, all the people complaining, all what adminis- 
tration means today. And then I think to myself: I couldn't stand the heat, beven 
hours a day of that, on your feet, talking from nine o'clock in the morning until three 
o'clock in the afternoon, coping with two hundred students coming at you! I just don t 
think that lifestyle, that workstyle is one that I could cope with, or would want to cope 
with I think it would be too tiring, too boring, too depressing. It was exhilirating and 
exciting obviously at certain points in time. What I am suggesting is that the teachers 
lifestyle might well improve by changing some of those things that are pretty dul 1 , routi ne, 
uninvigorating, for the more exciting aspects of meeting and working with kids - outside the 
school once in a while. There is a psychology I think which is bound by those four walls 
and I think there is a payoff to be found. 

Don't you fear the practicality of that situation itself is going to mean more teacher 
time and preparation, to go out into the community? 

W. PIiyAN 

Right. Far more time for preparation and thought and exciting exchange with other teachers, 
and far less preparing the course per se. 

QUESTION 

A teacher's job, it seems, is considered unproductive when not involved in the classroom. 

You are absolutely right. We are hooked by our Puritan traditions. If we think that 
putting in a day's work is teaching 35 kids seven or eight periods a day, that is work 
and therefore any time we are not doing that is not work. In other words, we really nave 
a fear of enjoying our work too much. And yet we know that on parent s night, when Parents 
come to talk to you, what do they talk about. They don't talk about how glad they are that 
you teach their kids history and mathematics for thirty or forty minutes a day. They inva- 
riably comment on the extent to which you have excited that kid, that you have got him 
reading books, perhaps taken him to Ottawa - any number of things ^'hich are the high points 
of that kid's educational experience as well as your professional life. 



I am one of the people who is involved in an alternative educational methodology now. I 
spend more time with the students out in the community. The students do the planning and v.e 
qo through with it. My role is completely different, it's more a role of manager o. a 
learning environment". And the satisfaction that you can get from this kind of involvement 
with the students, with the conmiunity; the satisfaction you can get from watching the students 
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really take hold and become leaders and teachers of themselves and of other people in the 
coiumunity, is just amazing, just beyond belief. But we have to know the alternatives. 



I'm going back to my school on Monday morning and that teacher will still be there and she 
will still have a program to live with, which is -i^. political decision - that she is going 
to have to teach so much of a day. Now, all those decisions are making me think and I am 
wondering, what is your structure in a given day? Is it the same as for a teacher in my 
school ? 



The structure of the college where I work is generally the same structure which exists in 
a secondary school. For many of us though, we have been able to set ourselves apart from 
the structure and develop a workable plan and do it in a very political way to demonstrate 
that this is a viable alternative. And it works. Often it takes three or four people to 
stand up and be counted.,, and let the community know; involve the corrjnunity in these kinds 
of 'jeci s i on '3 , 



WALTER PITMAN, President of Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, has left his mark in the 
field of education as a teacher, department i^ad, associate registrar, associate professor, 
university dean and now as president of one of Canada's most prestigious educational insti- 
tutions. He continues to play an important role in such associations as the Ontario Educa- 
tional Association, the Canadian Studies Foundation and many others. He has contributed a 
great number of articles to a variety of Canadian publications (The Toronto Star, The 
Educational Courier, The Queen's Quarterly, The Quarterly of Canadian Studies, and many more 
too numerous to list here). From 1960 to 1971 he was actively involved in politics in 
Ontario, It is with this background, knowledge and awareness that Mr,. Pitman conducted his 
workshop on "Politics and Education". 
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WORKSHOP 12 



C/IN/IDIMIN 



JIN FOLEY 

Port Colborne High School 
Port Colborne 



I am fully aware that the subject area of Ccz>Kidian Studies is perhaps the most contro- 
versial on the academic scene. The discipline itself has no built-in conflicts or res- 
trictions. The obstacles to progress in Canadian Studies are man-made, more specifically 
teacher-made. I do not intend to discuss these obstacles, but instead to concentrate on 
the more positive approach. 

I would like to focus on what has become known as the Fort Colbor^ne Experiment. By so 
doing I do not intend to exclude other experiments, but merely to elaborate on one exper- 
iment and where it has led. It is very important to keep in mind that from the conception 
of this course it has been student- oriented. 

In the beginning I was handicapped by lack of knowledge and resources. I had read and was 
familiar with a small number of Canadian authors and books. If I had followed my orginal 
program, I would have ended up with a rather fruitless and monotonous program. At the 
conclusion of each semester, the students reassessed our progress. 

In cooperation with each other, we took the following steps: 

1. We wrote to a very large number of schools across Canada requesting course 
outlines. Seventy-six percent responded, informing us that they had no such 
courses . 

2. We wrote to the few writers and publishers whom we knew asking for specific 
i nformation . 

3 Such a survey was costly. In order to finance such a venture my students and 
I collected beer bottles and showed Walt Disney movies in the school auditorium. 
We brought in more than enough money to finance our project. 

4. While this was going on, we still continued our regular class studying the 
Canadian literary works known to us. 

5. During 1970, we invited the twelve writers known to us to our school to discuss 
their books. 

This portion of our program is now history. It has grown to include almost one hundred 
Canadian writers and an annual audience of over four thousand. 
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Despite the growth of this event, it is still under the control of the students. They are 
the chairpersons and guides. But in the classroom, new developments were taking place. 
Traditional approaches were being replaced and new approaches were beginning to emerge. 
Superficiality was giving way to functionality. The world of writing and the world of read- 
ing coming closer together. For example, we tended to emphasize literature in terms of 
plots, characters, settings and figurative language. Literature was a study of definitions. 

In the light of the literary works that we had read, we attempted to apply Northrop Frycv,' 
concept of the "Canadian Imagination": the writer placed his characters in a specific his- 
torical time-period and in a specific geographical location. 

Literature's contribution to Canadian Studies was to place fictional characters in truly 
historical, geographical, sociological, etc. environments and observe how they would react. 
Instead of looking for character sketches, we became interested in why an individual charac- 
ter acted in the way he did. What historical, geographical, sociological forces existed? 

Setting could no longer be classed as merely time and place - it took on a specific and 
functional meaning. We still retained the literary structure of plots, character and setting 
but they became more realistic and more functional. 

At this stage, we were no longer in the field of literature, but in the field of 'Canadian 
Studies^ Many teachers objected to this infringement upon their discipline, but to ignore 
the historical and geographical settings was to ignore a very important element of Canadian 
1-cerature. We discovered these disciplines were not mutually exclusive, but complementary. 

This belief was further verified by the continuing experiment. We found that by selecting 
books at random we had overlooked the entire evolution of Canadian literature. 

A National View Point 

Pre- CoK federation irriters were affected by the physical landscape - the American Revolution 
(United Empire Loyalists) - the emerging small towns - local politics - turned to England. 

186? - 1918 Our views began to focus on ourselves and the growth of our country. 

I0l9 - lO^lS Attempts to break awa> om Victorian attitudes and the social ramifications 
of the Depression - The rejection of wnat had gone before. 

1945 - present Anierican take-over - Control of our educational books as well as our economy. 

An examination of 8000 Canadian books, 52,000 pages of media material as well as many tapes 
convinced us of the undeniable link between the many disciplines of Ca^imian Studies. 

In this age of academic specialization there seems to be little room for objectivity. How- 
ever, we have noted a coming together of these disciplines In isolated parts of Canada. 
Where our continuing experiment will lead us I do not. know. I just hope that as educators 
we do not continue to draw imaginary subject-area lines over which an unfriendly may not cross. 



JIM FOLEY^ founder of Canada Day, has had sixteen years' experience as a teacher in Ontario 
He has contributed several articles to magazines and newspapers and has two books in the pro- 
cess of publication. He is currently teaching two 'Canadian Studies* courses a day at Port 
Colborne High School and he answers numerous enquiries from teachers across Canada as well as 
speaking at conferences on classroom techniques orfj teaching methods for 'Canadian Studies'. 
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WORKSHOP 13 

IlES IECOIlES FR/l^^y/liSES 

EM OMT/IRiiO 




Jean-Denis Lafrance 
CoGiTO Corporation Limited 
Montreal 



La mise en place d'un regime p^dagogique n'est jamais chose facile. Une fois termin^es les 
discussions d'ordre philosophique et p^dagogique, les administrateurs d'une 6cole doivent 
d'Sfinir les normes, les exigences et les contraintes de I'horaire tout en tentar.t d'attein- 
dre les objectifs d^finis a priori. 

Notre experience dans la fabrication d'horaires dans les 6coles frangaises en Ontario nous 
a amends 3 certaines Evidences, i.e.: 
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1. La multiplicity des choix oblige S ouvrir un tr6s grand nombre de "singletons". 

2. La multiplicity des "singletons" augmente le pourcentage de conflits insolubles. 

3. Minimiser le nombre de conflits etant la premiere priority pour 1 'ordinateur , 
I'ycole se voit forcSe de limiter ses contraintes visant S: 

- 1 ' enseignement parall&le 

- la liberation des chefs de groupe 

- etc . . . 

4. Le recrutement d'un personnel polyvalent qui puisse enseigner plus d'une mati&re 
oblige les administrateurs S consacrer beaucoup d'^nergie dans la selection. 

5. L'^jquilibre des charges d ' enseignement entre les deux semestres, pour toute ^cole 
qui desire s'orienter vers un regime semestriel ou un regime de demi-credit. 

6. Le dirigisme 3 impcser aux Studiants quant S leur choix de cours, premier semestre 
versus second semestre. 



Ce sont la des points sur lesquels j aimerais qu'on s'attarde pour ^changer des opinions et 
possiblement en ressortir avec des alternatives avantageuses pour tous. 



Setting up a school system is never an easy task for anyone. Once the phi losoohical and 
educational objectives have been discussed, the administration then has to define the stan- 
dards, controls and requirements of the school's schedule, in line with these objectives. 

In the scheduling work we have done for French Schools in Ontario, we fiave come to realize 
several things, which are: 

1. Multiple course choice makes it necessary to create a great number of singletons. 

2. The more singletons there are, the more insoluble conflicts there are. 

3. Since the computer's main priority is to minimize the number of conflicts, a school 
must therefore limit requirements concerning: 

- parallel teaching 

- freeing section heads 

- etc... 

4. The administration rr'jst spend a lot of time and energy selecting and hiring people 
who can teach more than one subject. 

5. The need for proper balancing of teaching loads in both terms, for schools working 
towards a credit or half-credit system. 

6. Student course choices must be controlled, i.e. first-term courses versus second- 
term courses. 

These are some of the points I would like to discuss and get your opinions on. We may even 
come up with some valid alternatives. 
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JEAN-DENIS LAFRANCE^ anclen professeur S la Commission des Ecoles Catholiques de Mont- 
real, fondateur et r^dacteur en chef de la revue "Vie et Carri5re", a ^galement travaill6 
sur de nombreux projets de recherche dans le domaine de progra-^n.es de d^vel oppenient et 
d'apprentissage professionnel s . II est pr^sentement responsable de la planif ication et du 
d^veloppement des systSmes de bulletins, de recensement, de btatistiques et d'horaires 
modulaires et g^n^r^s de la Society Cogito. 



JEAN-DENIS LAFRANCE^ former teacher with the Montreal Catholic School Commission, foun- 
der and editor of the magazine, "Vie et CarriSre", has been involved in a number of research 
projects dealing with training programs and professional guidance. He is currently in charge 
of the planning of test scoring, census, statistical studies, modular and computer-generated 
scheduling systems for Cogito Corporation Limited. 
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IN-DEPTH SESSION I; 

%J/i FF 

DFI/EIlOP/MFNT 

DAVID F, DINEEN 

Human Resources CoNsuLTArii 

Kitchener 

BOB BILYK 
Principal 

St. Charles Garnier School 
Richmond Hill 

GERRY WILEY 

Staff Development Officer 

Manul.ife 

Toronto 

DON CAVE 

Behavioural Consultant 

Waterloo County Board of Education 

m THETFORD 

Consultant 
Staff Member 

Trent Univf.rsity Principals' Course 
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Representatives from a number of school systems took part in the Staff Development In-Depth 
Session. Teachers, consultants, principals, department heads and superintendents collabo- 
rated with the workshop staff in an examination of the kt:y p2'0L\':u\-^i cffcL-tivc ijtafj 
development, 

Dave Dineen opened the In-Depth Session with a talk and visual presentation which devel- 
Cjed the need tor <^j;>ter:aUe cind .ryi^tem-i^uie ; ;/mnf?v ^'ejay'dir.j ataff devc loynent . This 
need has been emphasized in recent years in research studies, through reports of current 
staff development practice and an increasing awareness of the problems arising becauvj of 
the lack of mobil ity. 

The cyclical process of staff develop^' it requires that thorough and effective study be 
done by a centrally coordinated planning team. The organization of time and resources for 
the needed varieties of in-service programs obviously requires the coordination of realis- 
tic objectives. 

Participants were divided into four working groups to examine the .:e,:. rrru Kt " 

. ; ^ . Each group worked through tr.r" / (consis- 

ting of v'lr. of staff development preparation): 



Process 


I: 


••• " ■ 






Process 


II: 
















: 7' 


Process 


III: . 


■•J. f ' , . ■ 


ft " 


>: • 



At the conclusion of each stage the participants were asked to respond to a questionnaire 
which asked: 

(3) / ^ ■ • •* - j^-' - 

i HERE ARE THE RESULTS OF THE STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN-DEPTH SESSION AS TABULATED BY THE EDITOR. 

STAGE I - STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROCESS I 



Question: What information is used by the leader when a Staff Develop^^ent program is 
administered in this manner? 



Responses - Test results 

from - Statistics 

participants: - The school's/system's objectives and rules 
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- Need policies from f;enior administrators at the Board 

- Information from his cabinet and/or principals 

- His pr -inceptions, assumptions, interpretation 

- His PC 1 objectives for staff. 



Qbc'i.Lion: What assumptions is the leader making? 



Responses - That he is a leader and we (the participants) want to be led 

from - That he knows our needs 

participants: - That he has the power and responsibility to improve the 

organi zat i on 

- That he will be able to act as a "catalyst" for the group 

- That we (the participants) are motivated to learn 

- That scT^^thing can be done to improve the school. 



Question: How close to staff needs, or how effective can this program be? 



Responses - Hit and miss 

from - Program has to be flexible 

participants; - It requires a great deal of enthusiasm on the part of the leader 

- Does the leader really know the staff needs? 

- Depends on the leader's percepti veness and understanding 

- Depends on staff motivation, cooperation, preparation, participation. 



ST; e II - STAFF D EVELOPMENT PROCESS II 
CHECK-OFF SHEET 

Please check those items which you feel would be most appropriate for inclusion in the staff 
in-F.ervice work for this year. 



1 . 


School -CofTununity Relations 


13. 


Open Area Educat ion 


2. 


School Libraries and Resource Centres 


14. 


Communications 


3. 


Evaluation of Pupil Performance 


15. 


Curriculum Development (General) 


4. 


Family Life and Sex Education 


16. 


Team Teaching 


5. 


Disci pi ine 


17. 


Learning Theory 


6. 


The Slow Learner 


IS. 


Curriculum areas: Mathematics 


7. 


Readi ng 


19. 


Engl i sh 


8. 


Staff Evaluation 


20. 


Social Studies 


9. 


" Dropouts" 


21 . 


Guidance 


10. 


Transactional Analysis 


22. 


Phys. Ed. 


n. 


Values Clarification 


23. 


The House-System 


12. 


Leadership Styles 


24. 


Alternative Forms of Education 



25. How to Use the Consultant 
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Question: What information is used by the leader when a Staff Development program is 

aclministered in this manner? 



Responses - Staff choices and priorities (majority opinion) 

from - Feedback from the group (closer to the needs of majority of staff) 

participants: - Staff's knowledge of their needs 

- Staff's response to check-off sheet (limited to leader's suggestions - 
no space to indicate other suggestions) 

- Structur ed staff response (makes for a structured development program 
which do3S not a^low for discussion or interaction) 



Question: 



Responses 
from 
participants: 



What assumptions is the loader making? 



That he hic! included all staff concerns in the check-off list 
That staff <now what tHeir needs really are and answered the list 
honestly 

That questionnaires are the best way of obtaining information (does 

staff alway, have the time to fill them out?) 

He trusts h.s ability to meet staff needs 

Majority rule (thus everybody benefits in some way). 



Question: How close to staff needs, or how effective can this program be? 



Responses - Isn't this somehow "putting the cart before the horse"? 

from - Depends on staff involvement in the planning and development of in- 

participants: service programs 

- Effective if the leader can fulfill high expectations generated by the 
questionnaire 

- Could work in large schools with a time restriction 

- Better than the first process but needs further discussion among staff. 



STAGE III 



THE LEADER ENCOURAGES STAFF TU: 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROCESS III 

. FULLY DISCUSS THEIR PERCEPTIONS OF STAFF NEEDS 
. ESTABLISH PRIORITIES BASED ON CONSENSUS 
. WORK WITH THE LEADER ON FURTHER PREPARATION 
AND DESIGN OF THE IN-SERVXCE PROGRAM, . 



Question: What information is used by the leader when a Staff Development program is 

administered in this manner? 



Response:. - In-depth information (perception, feelings, priorities, ideas) from 
from everybody 
participants: - All information comes from the staff. 



Question: 



What assumptions is the leader making? 



Responses - That staff want a Staff Development program and want a part in developing 

from i t 

participants: - That staff is able to express its needs and priorities 

- That everybody wants to reach a consensus 

- That everybody can and wants to contribute. 



Hi 
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- That staff is trustworthy. 



Quest ion : 



How close to staff needs, or how effective can this program bc-V 



Responses 
from 
participants 



The most effective because of high staff involvement and coiiiini tment 

Excellent, if a consensus can he reached 

As effective as the group's interaction, cooperation 

Could cause splits in staff 

Needs time for development. 



DAVID F, DlfCETi a former teacher and principal, was a Supervisory Officer with the Ontario 
Ministry of Education involved in planning and staffing workshops and conferences, and a 
Principal of several of Ontario's Summer Principal^' courses. He is currently a consult.int 
dea-ing in goa 1 -setti ng , evaluation, staff and organization development, and Management by 
Obj ect i ves . 

ROBERT BILYPv .... elementary school principal, has been involved in the planning and imple- 
mentation of staff development and evaluation workshops and is currently on staff of the 
Trent University's Principals' Course. 

DOtl CAVE has done extensive work in Transactional Analysis, Communications laboratories. 
Discipline ard Values Clarification with small groups for several years. He has also been 
on staff of Trsnt Universit. 's Principals' Course, he is currently a Behavioural Consul- 
tant with the Waterloo County Board of Education. 



GEP.RY WILEY^ a former consultant with the Ontario Ministry of Education, is currently a 
consultant in human relations and staff development in the ManuLife organization; an 
associate member of University Associates and a staff member of the Ontario Principals' 
Course. 



Kin HETFORD^ currently a doctoral student in Organization Development and Human Relations 
at the Ontario Institute and a staff member of the Trent University's Principals' Course, 
has had extensive experience as a consultant in the areas of conflict management, staff 
development and new staff teaming in both education and industry. 
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IN-DEPTH SZSSION 11: 



CIJRRIICIJIlIJ/M 

DEI/EIlOP/MENT 

FRANK CLIFFORD 
Director of Education 
Waterloo County Roman Catholic 
Separate School Board 

* JOHN GROSSO 

Professional Development Officer 

* CAROL ROTH 

Coordinator of Programs 
(Primary Division) 

* KEN COUCHMAN 
Coordinator of Programs 
(Junior Division) 

* All from the 
Hamilton-Wentworth Roman Catholic 
Separate School Board 
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PROGRAM OUTLINE 



After welcoming the group, the four group leaders outlined what they saw as their objectives 
for the morning: 

to identify some of the key problems in curriculum development; 

to provide participants with an opportunity to identify some problems in curric- 
ulum development from the point of view of principals, teachers, parents, students, 
administrators, etc.; 

to allow participants to develop a design for curriculum development from general 
guidelines to classroom implementation; 

to give participants an opportunity to see 

- a wide range of curriculum materials developed 
over a five-year period by one board; 

- the overall plan for curriculun development 
which evolved; 

- the problems encountered; 

- the changes that were made tj adjust to these 
probl ems . 

As participants registered, they were colour-coded into role groups as principals, teachers, 
support staff, administrators, parents, etc. Group members were asked to identify what they 
felt to be a fundamental problem area in curriculum development, find a person from a 
di f ferent role group than theirs and share these personal concerns. 

The participants were then moved into role groups (i.e. principals, parents, etc.) 

The group leaders briefly outlined certain key assumptions which had been made: 

- curriculum development can proceed at three levels: 

, Ministry of Education (general guidelines) 
, Board system level 
. School level ; 

- most provinces in Canada would follow a similar approach; 

- the problems of curriculum development are similar in both elementary 
and secondary levels; 

- while definitions vary> there is general agreement that curriculum 
means "the swn total of all cxpcvicnccs offered to students under 
the aegis of the school" \ 

- the group would concentrate on curriculum development problems 
at the system level . 

Each role group was asked, using a standard letter format, to select two or three other role 
groups and wr^ite a frank and open letter expressing their innermost concerns regarding 
problems in curriculum development. Groups were asked to select people to write to; people 
who, in their view, were in the best position to do something about the concerns they had 
expressed (Appendix I). It was interesting to note that most role groups picked, as their 
first choice, administrators with whom to air their concerns. 
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After a 40-minute letter-writing period, the letters were "delivered" and participants had 
an opportunity to visit various groups for clarification on the points nude. 

The homogeneous groups were then broken up into heterogeneous work groups continuing a 
cross-section of the educational community (i.e. a parent, a principal, a teacher, etc.). 

Each group was then placed in a simulation situation as follows: 

"The Miriiatvij of bJduoatlon fov ijoui* province hcu JiU't rub I 
a new cianHculivn (juldelinc entitled Lcii^urc Tine A(.'it iv-itiec^ . 

yc7ur director ixLC, aaked that your <ji'Oup come up uiti: a cui'picul.i<;rt 
deaiijr: uJiich Dould make thi^: rlinzntrij :juidelinc a I'eulity ir, tfie 
olacGi'OGm. 

Pleaoe keep in nvind the probLcnr, relatiruj to oui'vi cu! lun deve loj'meKt 
^jhich the gx'uupr, identified ear lie v in trie njvKifu;, " 

Upon completion of this activity, the participants shared the results of their work with 
other groups. 

For the last twenty minutes, the group leaders presented a variety of curriculum materials 
developed with a five-year curriculum plan by the '.icjr]ilton-WenV,:K)vth Koman Catholic 'T^ep^irhite. 
Sc}iool Bom-' 'Appendix II). A host of problems associated with this work was discussed 
and refere -de to a variety of refinements which had to be introduced as our experience 
dictated. 

The session ended with a question period and evaluation of the morning's acitivities. 



CURh\rcUUIM 

The Counci I for Has i c Kdi ica tion, in Wao r: ingtcn, fu::^' t 'cce i ved t he foil out y uj defi n i t ' c ■■k of < i 
"core curriculum" from a ijchool r.uperintenAcnt ::hc i-au:' autfior ic uKknoiJ>i: 

"A core aa'riculur: ic one in uhich the cr.ildre.n brifuj iipple:; to jchool, t:at then and the.yi 
plant the corec in the inched nroundiu Theu \.\itch tlwn r.prout und grou^ into leaved atu! 
h I OS QOmii and then fru it . ihi c i Sc i e ncc. 

They pa:J te p ieccj of Lar'-' an i r.:o i . an^ : I >■. a ve,- c>: ; 'er a>id ' •.. ■ v ai>i t / ■ t are.: o f y ivv : , . : :* n 
a dich. Thio is Art. 

The chihdren r>it arourul loider the tree^; e.-^'.njing , 'In the Jrjide of t'nr Old Apple Tr* e ' . 
Thio is !'fucic. 

The story of Johyiny Apvlecced ic told th.cn. Thi:> ic b'.brai*y I'tudy. 

They climb up in the tree: and pick the apple c. Thic i'e Phy^rical Kducation. 

They coun t the a pp I ec , ' ta hi ruj aixiy ' the isoiviy one;i . Th l . r i n A r i t rj^c tic. 

In their oun uordcj tliey tell ohat a tree ir, and what they felt uhen they ::arj thr coree turn 
into trees. They alno urite letter.^ to the ::ational Apple Grouerc Accociat'on. 
This is Language /IrZ-c. . . 

They learn cuch uordc an cwbor, I'arr^re^ apfel, baun, nan::ayia. Thir, iu Foreign ba>iju^igee . 
The children build boxec to store the appler,. Thir> is Iruius trial Art::. 
They bake then and cauce then an.d pie them. Th'.' :*:■ b'onenakiyig . 
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ThcK cvevyOKc cat,] tlu:ri afud IcLUoii) >^Lout iht;iy nutt' '-t 'o>ul i^Jtut'. Th'^' 'j ::r^:!rJ: yJ:i^\:t :o>i. 

These ^lijtiviticc rj^iu: been rei'foi'ncJ L^i^hout a textbook o*e L\)t'kro^'k. 

Ivrien all trie uvplej ewe jOKe, they take the eoi'ee o^ice ^j.:'*. p!ee:t ''.'.v: :r. I'lo 

yvowids and ixiteh then -ji^o-J and flo'Jev an,d fimit. ri'eity eao>iy yeu Je>:>!^'!- ee,- t k., eek'-ol. 
foi^ the t2*eer>. Tr.ie, ij ealled The Eyu.l of tdueation.^* 



APPENDIX I 



AN OPEN LETTER FROM A CONCERNED GROUP OF (principals, teachers, support staff, administrators , 
parents , etc . . . ) TO 

We represent i group of concerned (pri nci pa1 s , teachers , support staff, administrators, 

parents , etc . . . ) who , over the past several years have been meeting informally to discuss 
problems of mutual Tnterest and concern in the areas of curriculum and curriculum development. 

During the course of our discussion, our membership has highlighted some very serious ques- 
tions and concerns which we feel that you, because of the position of responsibility you 
hold, should consider very carefully as we feel you are in the best position to do something 
about them. 

There follows a list of some of the major concerns expressed by our association which we feel 
need your careful attention (listed in order or priority by our group): 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Your immediate consideration of these matters would be very much appreciated. 
Yours sincerely, 



P.S. You may be interested to know that we have written a second letter to a group of 

, outlining a number of problems which we feel are their direct 

responsibi 1 i ty , 

It was our intention to write to a third group. However, time constraints did not permit us 
to complete this task. The third group we will be contacting is . 
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APPEND iX 



HAMILTON- WENTWORTH ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOL BOARD 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT CHART 



YEAR 1 

CORE COMMITTEE 

Readi ng 

Research 

Visitations 

Philosophy 

Objectives 

APPROVAL BY 
ACADEMIC COUNCIL 



YEAR 2 

SUB-COMMITTEES 

Writing preliminary drart 
that explains philosophy 
and objectives 



APPROVAL BY 
ACADEMIC COUNCIL 

PRESENTATION OF WORKING PAPERS 
TO PRINCIPALS 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES WITH STAFFS 
OF PILOT SCHOOLS 



YEAR 3 

USE IN SCHOOLS 

Feedback, eg. 
pilot schools 
questionnaire 



APPROVAL BY 
ACADEMIC COUNCIL 

FINAL DRAFT 



YEAR 4 



YEAR 5 



IMPLEMENTATION 
Winter Course 

Expanded number of schools 
In-S3rvice sessions 



MAINTENANCE 

New teachers 
New schools 
New materials 

PERIODIC REVIEW 

Continuing re-assessment 

New published Ministry guidelines 



Feedback from schools 
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FRANK CLIFFORD^ a teacher, principal, Superintendent of Instruction, has also taught 
a great many Summer Courses for the Ministry of Education and was recently appointed 
Director of Education for the Waterloo County Roman Catholic Seporate School Board. 

CAROL ROTH^ co-author of the Ginn Reading Series and a woman with 16 years' experience 
in teaching, is currently Co-ordinator of Programs, Primary Division, with the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Roman Catholic Separate School Board. 

KENNETH COUCHMAN^ co-author of "Examining Your Environment" (Junior and Intermediate 
Science Books), a" teacher for 14 years, during part of which he taught 7 Ministry of Education 
courses, is currently Co-ordinator of Programs, Junior Division, with the Hamil ton-Wentworth 
Roman Catholic Separate School Board. 

JOHN GROSSO has taught at the elementary, secondary, post-secondary levels as well as in 
a number of Principals' sumirisr courses for the Ministry of Education. He is cur»-ently a 
Professional Development Officer with the Hami 1 ton-Wentworth Catholic Separate School Board. 
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ERIC 



uo, 



/i!lLTIER\^jriE FOR/tlS 



OF EDIJC/^miON 



FIODERATOR ! JACK HUTTON 

Communications Director 
O.S.SiT.F.^ Toronto 



PANELISTS: GWEN BEDVILLE (in lieu of RON BULL) 

Ontario Regional 
Youth Consultant 
Department of Manpower 
AND Immigration^ Toronto 

GERALD J. McCarthy 

Superintendent 
Dartmouth Public Schools 
Dartmouth^ N.S. 

HENRY STRUB 

Industrialist 
Montreal 



Editor's note: The Friday Forum was taped and due to be transcribed for these Proceed- 
ings. Unfortunately, because of e faulty microphone, the quality of the 
tape was such that it would have taken an expert in sound to decipher 
what the tape contained. The following are transcriptions of texts, 
submitted to Cogito by the four speakers following their presentations, 
which represent outlines of their ideas put forward during the forum. 
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JACK HVTTON - MODERATOR 



While I marvel at the wide spectrum of opportunities that this generation of students enjoys, 
I can't avoid a gut reaction thau somewhere along the way priorities were scrambled and most 
particularly in two areas -- language and basic mathematics. That reaction was strength- 
ened by the experience of teaching community college students last fall. 



GWEN BEDVILLE - PANELIST 

Each year J over the next deaade^ nearly half a million people uill leave oiw education luj.i- 
tenij most of them will seek permanent Jobs. 

On the other hand, the total number of job openings that occur in Canada each year is imm- 
ense. But in order to effectively match people to jobs, accurate information about the jobs 
and the labour market is required. 

The serious unemployment among youth suggests that special efforts are needed to help them 
make their career choice. Counselling is clearly not the sole prerogative nor responsi bi 1 i- 
ty of Canada Manpower Centres. The education systems must accept some responsibility for 
the fact that young people too often arrive in the labour market ill-prepared. 

The accelerating pace of change in a modern society dictates a continuing need for the de- 
velopment of new skills and expertise. No longer is the concept of a period spent in formal 
education during one's early years, followed by a once and for all period of either post- 
secondary or skill training, a valid one. It is further recognized that for many people 
with special needs their full potential is not being realized in the mainstream of the edu- 
cational and training system. 

A major thrust of our Canadian training policy over the next several years ought surely to 
aim at developing and expanding training programs as a vehicle by which Canadians can have 
access throughout their working lives, to the kinds of educational and training experience 
that they need, to develop satisfying and productive careers, adapted to the opportunities 
of the labour market, while at the same time, providing the skills needed to sustain our 
economy and society. 

Institutional and industrial training must become oomplemcntary rather than competitive. 
This raises a major issue, which is also receiving considerable attention in the discuss- 
ions around the Immigration Green Paper. The issue is the employers' responsibility for 
training and re-training workers. The Federal Government has, over the years, played a 
major role in the provision of training and this, coupled with the availability of trained 
workers from overseas, may have led to neglect by employers. A que^.tion which must be rai- 
sed is, do you get crrrployers to recognize their responoibilitiL.:." 

There are also many thousands of other Canadians who, while employed, would like the oppor- 
tunity to up-grade their training, but who cannot afford it. This raises the whole issue 
01 just how do you provide financial aid to workers, to allow them to be re-trained. Some 
European countries are considering plans in which workers have the right to certain train- 
ing assistance. 

Another mission is to faoilitate the transition from school to Dorking life. The adjustment 
problems of young people entering the labour force for the first time are generally different 
from those encountered, perhaps by women re-entering the labour market after a spell outside. 

It is apparent that dynamic change and the constant need for personal and institutional ad- 
justment are here to stay in the labour market. Fei) workers will enter a fim and stay for 
a life-time. Those who do stay in the same occupation will frequently see it change so as 
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to be unrecognizable in a short time. Many people can look foiixird to several occupations, 
even to several careers. 

Young people (between 14 and 24) account for approximately a quarter of the labour force 
and almo:>t half of the unemployed. I understand in Ontario, it is closer to 40% of the 
labour force. 

Many of these youths are looking for their first job and studies have shown that it is the 
exception for individuals to enter into a stable employment pattern when they leave school. 
Rather, they experience real difficulties finaing satisfactory jobs and adjusting to the 
demands of the labour market. 

With secondary-school drop-out rates rising, the consequence these transition problems 
become even more marked and often are expressed in feelings or frustration and resentment. 

Over the next decade, according to preliminary projections of government agencies, those 
entering the labour force will differ from the group they join. The new entrants will be 
young, they will include rr.oyc women and generally, they will have higher educational levels. 

While these are encouraging trends, they do lead to the possibility that a serious mismatch 
may develop between the kinds of jobs offered, and the kinds of jobs sought. Over two and 
a half million people can be expected to obtain at least some post-secondary education over 
thf> period 1970 to 1980. Even if only half enter the labour market, the number of new jobs 
calling for some post-secondary education in 1980 would, if occupational qualifications did 
not change, be less than half the number of people willing and able to fill such positions. 

The questions must be seriously raised whether ^ on the average j economic returns to invest- 
rnent in formal education will continue to remain as high in the future lu: they have in the 
past. The question poses serious implications for education and career choice^ youth cow 
selling, and manpower planning. 

Editor's note: 

During the discussion which followed Ms. Bedvllle's presentation, she reported on the dep- 
artment's work with educators and industry to help prepare youth for the work force. Here 
is a list of some of Manpower's programs: 

, Job Exploration Programs 

. Canada Manpower Industrial Training Program (CMITP) 

, Guidance Counsellor Program 

. General Aptitude Test Battery (GATP) 

. Canadian Occupational Interest Inventory (COII) 

Creating a Career 

. Creative Job Search Technique (CJST) 

. Youth Service Pilot Projects 

. Youth Employment Service (YES) 

The discussion also covered such topics as: 

- the artificial job barriers imposed by industry; 

- the need for teachers to help youth develop more realistic expectations of the work world; 

- the need for educators to examine the standards of proficiency of school-leavers in basic 
comnunication and arithmetic skills; 

- and the dilemma of employers not knowing what a graduate has been educated to do (due to 
the multiplicity of options). 
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GERALD J. McCarthy - PANELIST 

There should certainly be alternatives to the normal public-school program available. Some 
should be made available to the public-school systems themselves and this practice is becom- 
ing increasingly common across the country. 

There is, however, a definite limit to how much the public schools should undertake to do. 
There is little doubt in my mind that they have already undertaken too much. There is also 
little doubt in my mind that true alternatives - that is to say alternatives that are truly 
different in purpose, style and procedure - are not likely to flourish like green bay trees 
within the public system. 

What is needed more than anything else^ to encourage the development >.:Kd use of alternatives 
(many of which exist and have existed for years and some of them longer than the public- 
sahcol system itself , is that the public-school system* s function as a licensing agency^ 
issuing omnibus certification providing access to almost every wovtiujhile form of training 
and employment, must be reduced or ended. At the same time, post-secondary educational and 
trainirg institutions^ government and business and industry, must abandon their lazy^ mind- 
less and frequently superstitious acceptance of school certification, and their refusal to 
consider skills^ knowledge^ understanding and attitudes gained outside formally constituted 
and recognized educational systems. 

Until this great reform takes place, any true alternatives in education will continue to be, 
as they so frequently are now, part of programs that are more accjrately described as health, 
welfare and social reclamation projects than as education; or will be, as again they frequen- 
tly are, affectations by protesters of one kind or another against a variety of aspects of 
the existing political, social or economic systems. 

For the great majority, so long as the school system stands like some secular Saint Peter at 
the Gates of material salvation, alternatives are unlikely to be either practical or terribly 
attractive. 

Finally, as the Faure Commission, the Graham Commission and any number of other practical 
investigators have pointf.d out, the vast public-school systems of the West into which so 
much treasure and ener / have been poured, are not likely to be scrapped or even greatly re- 
duced in size and importance in the foreseeable future, 

The best alternative in youth education continues to be improvement in the definition and 

.Ifillment of the role of the public school. The most important alternative in general 
terms will be the development of a broad and entirely flexible program for continuing or 
life-long education. 

What is needed most is not an alternat^'-ve in youth education hut an alternative to_ youth 
education, ending forever the long-standinr notion that education io something that is stored 
up in youth and lived on for the rest of one 's life. 



HENRY STRUB - PANELIST 



'^h<i future of education is new and is no rrore predictable than the birth rate; the future of 
au^cation is the responsibility of the parents, the teachers and the children of today. 

Some areas where change is needed are: 

The Environment - School buildings may or may not disappear but whatever happens we already 
know of many ways in which the learning environment can be improved:- Students learn well in 
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small groups, in pleasant surroundings and not so well in over-crowded, hostile classrooms. 
They learn better within walls of sound-absorbent material, and better by daylight than by 
artificial light. The changes required to bring about a good environment need not wait for 
the "future". 

All humans, young and old, learn best if two elements to the process pertain: veLevanLic to 
real I'ife and lecamirLg through doing. 

As far as the function of the educator is concerned, his moot important tack is really to 
get to know the student; it is from this that respect develops. The negative vibrations 
and the put-down stem from lack of this knowledge. 

As for the overall thrust of instruction now and in the future, no teacher can do better 
than to follow Robert Hutchins' advice to all students, which is Be ready for anything. 

The first new anything for which all must be ready, is the educational use of the computer. 
In his book, "Man and the Computer", John G. Kemeny y eminent mathematician and philosopher, 
and President of Dartmouth College, states that at his college there are 180 computer ter- 
minals of which 120 are in use 24 hours a day by studf. ^3 and professors of all faculties. 
The symbiotic relationship between man and the compute n education is still in its infan- 
cy but it is predictable that it will greatly inc^ the coming years and that it irlll 
change the role of the teacher to one of vcsom^ce ■ " . and facilitator, leaving him more 
time for the development of self and for befriending Llie student. 

The future is now. Talking without doing is :he habitual excuse for failing to do what 
needs to be done today. Society, via the teaching profession, must put its house in order 
now. 



GWEN BEDVILLF is Regional Youth Consultant for the Ontario Region, Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. She is from Australia but has been in Canada long enough to know 
what problems young people face in making the transition from school to work. As the 
Regional Youth Consultant, it is her responsibility to coordinate the departmental pro- 
grams for youth and be aware of what is happening outside the department, to help the 
under-25 age-group in or about to enter the work force. 

GERALD J. McCarthy^ a native of Nova Scotia, has been very active in that province's edu- 
cation system since 1947, as a teacher, vice-principal, principal and assistant superintendent 
He is currently Superintendent of Dartmouth Public Schools, a post he has held since 1968. 
He has also bejn involved with various teachers' unions, educational associations and research 
projects, and was for several years a freelance comn.entator and writer for the CBC in Halifax. 

HENRY STRUB^ President of the Society for Emotionally Disturbed Children and co-founder of 
the Village for Retarded Adult:, near St. Jean, Quebec, is by profession a consul tant-general - 
ist. He also teaches a con>-v in Humanities at Dawson College, Montreal and a course in 
Design, as Adjunct Professor, at Union Graduate School in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

JACK HUTTON. a reporter in the past for the Calgary Albertan and the Winnipeg Tribune, was 
education editor of the Toronto Telegram from 1958 to 1969. He is the author of a syndicated 
youth and education column that appeared in 31 dailies and weeklies across Canada between 1960 
and 1967, as well as several education-oriented booklets ("A Parent's Guide to Modern MathR- 
matics"). He is currently Communications Director for O.S.S.T.F. 
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